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Sowing and Reaping. 


IT may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hear on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed, is done. 


And ours the grateful service whence 
Comes day by day the recompense ; 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 
Better the toil of fields like these* 
Than waking dreams and slothful ease. 
But life though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again ! 
And early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in Heaven their harvest day. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 
4. The Beatitudes (co7t.). 


: LESSED are the merciful. There are two doctrines on 

which Jesus repeatedly insists, which have been grievously 
neglected by Christians. The one is that men are to take God 
himself for their example and so deal with their fellow-men as He 
does with all. The other that God deals with men, not only or 
chiefly according to what they have done or left undone, but 
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principally according as they have dealt with others. So Luke’s 
version of this beatitude is ‘Be ye merciful even as your Father is 
merciful,’ and the lesson of the parable of the unmerciful servant is 
‘Shouldst not thou have had mercy on thy fellow servant, even as I 
had mercy on thee’ (aft. xviii. 33); and in this same discourse we 
read ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you,’ etc. (ch. vi. vv. 14 and 15). 

The two doctrines are summed up in the words of this beatitude, 
which so contains in itself a whole system of faith and morals, a 
system which we can hardly call ‘Christian,’ because it differs so 
widely from what is generally agreed on by Christian churches. 

It contains two propositions. 

1. That those who show mercy are blessed. 

2. That they are blessed because they are sure that the same 
mercy will be shown to them. 

Now mercy is of two kinds; there is the mercy which helps the 
distressed, and the mercy which forgives the offender; and both kinds 
are often ascribed to God. As example of the former take Exodus 
xxii. 26-7, where the command is given that if a man take another’s 
only garment in pledge he shall restore it at nightfall when it 
becomes cold, otherwise says the Lord, ‘when he crieth unto me I 
will hear, for I am merciful,’ in which words are implied both the 
pity of God for the sufferer and his resentment on him who is the 
cause of it. So also of the stranger, widow, and fatherless, it is said 
in the preceding verses, ‘If thou afflict them in any wise and they cry 
at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry ... . and your wives 
shall be widows and your children fatherless.’ And in the Epistle 
of James, ‘the brethren’ are exhorted to patience under suffering by 
the example of Job showing that ‘the Lord is full of pity and 
merciful, i.e., pitying them and ready to help them. 

That God is merciful also in forgiving sins is repeatedly declared, 
as in Lwodus xxxiv. 6, where ‘the Name of God’ is solemnly 
proclaimed as He passed before Moses on Sinai, ‘ Yahveh, the 
Eternal God, merciful and gracious ... . forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin; and, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
quotes with approval the words of Jeremiah, ‘I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness and their sins and their iniquities will I 
remember no more’ (Feremiah xxxi. 34, Hebrews viii. 12). 

It will be easy to find numerous passages in Old and New 
Testament to the same effect, that God has pity on man’s wants and 
man’s sins, and requires that men shall exercise a like pity towards 
each other, so that they may get as they have given. Read in 
illustration of this Beatitude the trial scene in Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant 
of Venice’ (act iv. scene i.), with the wonderful panegyric of Mercy, 
companion piece to St. Paul’s Hymn to Charity (1 Corinthians xiii.), 
and mark the conclusion, terrible as a forewarning of divine judg- 
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ment on those whose rule of conduct has been all for justice from 
and towards their fellows, 


‘The Jew shall have all justice: soft! no haste: 
He shall have nothing but the penalty,’ 


All his due, and with it his damnation and ruin! And who that is 
not utterly blinded by vain conceit dare claim of God only his due, 
or dare ask of Him the mercy he has not shown his fellows. 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart. It was taken for granted by 
those to whom Jesus spoke that ‘uncleanness,’ which might be 
contracted in many ways, as by touching a corpse, by disease, by 
various accidents, cut a man off as long as it lasted from communion 
with God’s worshippers; and it was similarly believed that all nearer 
approach to the Deity must be preceded by some form of Purifica- 
tion. So baptism was a preliminary to admittance into the Kingdom 
of God which John preached, and before the temple doors stood the 
great Brazen Laver in which the priests washed hands and feet before 
sacrificing ; and the necessity of it had been extended to every detail 
of life, and we read in Mark (vii. 3), ‘The Pharisees and all the Jews 
except they wash their hands diligently eat not, and when they come 
from the market-place, except they wash themselves they eat not, and 
many other. things there be which they have received to hold— 
washings of cups and pots and brazen vessels.’ So to those who 
wished to lead good lives and find favour with God and man, it must 
have been a constantly urgent question whether they were in a state 
of legal purity, and we find a story in the first Gospel of a dispute 
between the disciples of Jesus and some Jew ‘ about purifying,’ and 
they caused scandal by their neglect of the ceremonial washing of 
hands before sitting down to eat (Ma//. xv. 2). It was on that 
occasion Jesus declared the new and true law of defilement or 
uncleanness, ‘out of the heart come the things which defile the man’ 
(v. 19); while here we have the law of true purity implied, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure’ who are so not by keeping exactly the traditions of the 
elders, but by keeping the heart free from every evil desire. 

These, he says, will be admitted to the very presence of the 
Divine Majesty, as the priest by outward dedication and purifica- 
tion is to the inner Temple—‘ ¢hey shall see God. It is not that he 
dissuades from the observances of bodily cleanliness, but that he 
makes light of them from that point of view from which Pharisees 
insisted on them, as a preparation for drawing near to God. What is 
offensive to man’s eyes is the dirt which man sees, what is offensive 
to the Divine Spirit is Spiritual uncleanness. The man can’t see 
God whose inner vision is darkened by sin. 

‘Blessed are the peacemakers. The Greek word is variously 
translated ‘peaceable,’ ‘ peacemakers,’ ‘ peacelovers,’ it implies three 
things, (1) the heart’s desire for peace, (2) the continual effort to live 
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in peace with others, (3) the trying, as opportunity offers, to make 
peace between those who are at enmity. ‘Blessed are those who 
have got the better of their foes’ is the maxim of the world, ‘ for 
theirs is the gain and the glory.’ The pursuit of peace is even more 
difficult than it is to fight, and more uncertain. In a dispute one or 
other party has generally the advantage sooner or later, but he who 
tries to keep the peace often fails entirely, and he who tries to make 
peace between those who quarrel will as often as not turn both 
parties against himself without even so reconciling them to each 
other. ‘He that meddleth with strife that belongeth not to him is 
like a man that takes a passing dog by the ears,’ says the Hebrew 
proverb (Proverbs xxvi. 17), and if your object is your own peace and 
comfort it is good advice. ‘Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but 
being in, bear it that the opposed may beware of thee’! is the 
counsel of the worldly old father to his son. ‘We don’t want to 
fight, duz ’ everyone knows the rest of the music-hall song which 
stirred the country fifteen years ago, and so far every man and nation 
in their right senses will go; it is only bad or mad people that want to 
fight right or wrong. The law of the kingdom of heaven, preached 
by Jesus, and consistently taught by all the New Testament writers 
(Romans xiv. 19, Colossians iii. 15, Fames iii. 18, 2 Peter iii. 14) 
is to seek for peace as others do for victory, to bear and forbear and 
work and strive and suffer for it. Blessed are they whose conduct to 
their neighbours, their relations, their friends, their opponents is 
overruled by love of Peace. ‘If my kingdom were of this world 
then would my servants fight’ (fom xviii. 36); whether the words 
were actually spoken or not, they do at all events, like so much else 
in the fourth Gospel, faithfully describe the spirit and situation of 
Jesus in a hostile world. If the kingdom he preached had been a 
restoration and reformation of the old kingdom of Israel, his watch- 
words had been ‘ Unity,’ ‘Independence,’ ‘the Throne of David,’ 
‘the Temple of God,’ and to realize this noble ideal he must have 
preached with the prophet of old, ‘Beat your ploughshares into 
swords, your pruning hooks into spears; let the weak say, I am 
strong for the fight’ (¥oe/ iii. 9). So only could Israel be delivered 
from the yoke of Rome. But ‘the kingdom of God,’ as Paul wrote 
‘is peace,’ and therefore in it ‘ blessed are the peacemakers.’ 

‘ For they shall be called sons of God’ because peace is represented 
as the doing and the gift of God. ‘The Lord will bless his people 
with peace,’ ‘He maketh peace in thy borders’ (Psalm xxix. 11 
cexlvii. 14). ‘The Lord of peace give you peace at all times in all 
ways’ (2 Thess, iii. 16), ‘for God is not a God of confusion but of 
peace’ (7 Cor. xv. 33). And this follows from our fundamental 
conception of God as One and Good, whereas all strife implies 
diversity of interests and the will to harm. Unity, Peace, Goodwill, 

1 Hamlet, act i. scene 3. 
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these are almost the same. To be at one is to be at peace, and just 
as there is peace between the various members of the body, because 
they are all one body and have one common interest, so will there be 
peace where the spirit of God makes men one family, and all of 
them ‘ sons of God.’ 

‘Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
Men suffer often times for their own sins; ‘he is his own worst 
enemy,’ we say, ‘he has nobody but himself to blame.’ And 
if all wrong endured were the consequence of wrong done, if there 
were no pain or grief or trouble in the world but what men brought 
upon themselves by their own folly or wickedness, there would be no 
mystery or difficulty about God’s government of. mankind, the 
evidence of it would be as manifest as is the evidence of a govern- 
ment by parliament and judges and magistrates in England. 

But there is an immensity of suffering in this world which seems 
wholly unconnected with any moral rule, which falls indifferently on 
the innocent and guilty. It is the problem discussed ages ago in the 
Book of Job; Job must have committed some great sin, argue his 
friends, because he is so great a sufferer; ‘ Remember, I pray thee,’ 
says Eliphaz to him (ch. iv. 7), ‘who ever perished being innocent ? 
or when were the upright cut off?’ But the experience of mankind 
answers that the innocent perish every day, and the upright have 
been cut off times without number. For we are all alike, the best 
and worst of us, subject to the same laws, and innocence is no 
protection against fever, nor will righteousness insure any man 
against accidents. It could be otherwise only by a perpetual series 
of miracles on behalf of good people, interfering with the otherwise 
inevitable course of events. 

So much we are able to explain, and we account for what 
seemed so extraordinary to Job’ and his friends as just the ordinary, 
that which must happen in such a world as ours. 

But what can be said when a man suffers evil, not only without 
having done aught of evil, but in direct consequence of his having 
done good? ‘There is no justice in the universe,’ the sufferer is 
tempted to exclaim, and if he fears to blaspheme he is forced to say 
with the Psalmist in like case, ‘I will take heed to my ways that I sin 
not with my tongue, I will keep my mouth as with a bridle’ (Psalm 
xxxix). And yet this, too, is inevitable until, if ever, the day come 
when all men are wise and good. For wrong and falsehood are 
mighty in the world, and even those who honestly desire to do right 
often take the wrong side through ignorance. So it comes to pass 
that those who speak out what they believe to be the truth, who 
stand up boldly for justice and humanity, are almost sure to suffer 
persecution, whether from a Herod who shut up John in prison 
because he reproved him for his immoral life (see the story in 
Matthew xiv. 3, etc.), or from a Paul ‘breathing out threatenings and 
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slaughter against the disciples,’ ‘ignorantly in unbelief’ (Ac#s ix. I 
and Yimothy i. 13). 

If you would escape persecution, stay at home and do as others 
do, and if you can’t believe as others believe, at least say what they 
say ; be sure you are on the side of the majority if you take a side at 
all; if you see wrong done be silent unless everybody else cries out 
against it; if you hear said what you know to be untrue let it pass if 
the speaker is popular. ‘Might is Right’ must be your motto, and 
where Might is you must take care to be too. So you may perhaps 
escape, otherwise persecution of some kind or other you are sure to 
meet. It may be only dislike, or cold looks, or hard words, or petty 
injuries, it may be loss of goods, imprisonment, torture, death. 

And what shall we say to those who so suffer wrongly? ‘If when 
ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God,’ says the apostle (z Peser ii. 20), but the Master goes 
further, he declares that they are ‘blessed,’ favoured above others, 
happy and honoured, ‘ who suffer for righteousness’ sake—/or theirs 
ts the kingdom of heaven. So heaven is won, for ‘ we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God’ (Acfs xiv. 22). 
It is true as a matter of history; everything we value in our modern 
civilization, our rights and liberties and constitutional government, 
free opinion and free speech, increase of knowledge and power—we 
owe all to men who have dared persecution and suffered at the hands 
of their fellows and often succumbed in the struggle that we without 
struggle might enjoy what they died to win for us. 

So concludes this great manifesto of Jesus with the greatest 
paradox of all. If you do not go with the world, if you set your face 
against it, or deny its judgments and denounce its ways, as Jesus 
does in the beatitudes which have gone before—then the world in its 
irresistible might will set itself against you to crush you, it will 
persecute you, it will make you miserable. And it is when the 
world does its worst that Jesus declares it best, ‘Blessed are they 
who are persecuted.’ 

‘Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you and persecute you 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad for great is your reward in heaven; for so 

- persecuted they the prophets which were before you.’ These verses 
seem to me to be only a paraphrase, or fuller explanation of the 
preceding verse; for while we cannot understand how such words 
could apply as spoken by Jesus at the very outset of his ministry, or 
how ‘for my sake’ would then have any meaning when as yet he had 
only preached like John that the kingdom of heaven was at hand— 
we can well understand how in after times this last became the 
most important of all the beatitudes and would naturally be developed 
and insisted on. 


For it must have been the greatest difficulty the preachers of 
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Christ had to contend with, that however persuasive their preaching 
or convincing their arguments, the end of it all was persecution. If 
they could have promised peace and prosperity to their converts they 
might have won them by thousands, but how should they win men to 
a cause which involved reproach and persecution and all manner 
of evil? It was altogether necessary to persuade them that sufferings 
in such a cause were consecrated and blessed, and to be accepted 
even with gladness, so that as those to whom the Epistle of 
the Hebrews was written, they might ‘take joyfully the spoiling of 
their possessions’ (Hebrews x. 34). And there were two induce- 
ments to this, which would prevail the one or the other according to 
the character of the speaker and the audience: the one was the 
promise of more in the future than they lost in the present, the 
assurance that the balance of ‘profit weighed heavily on the side of 
Christ : the other that ineffable consolation which comes even in the 
present to those who know themselves to be on the side of God and 
Right. This latter we have here expressed in the words of Jesus, 
‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven’; the former in the. comment of 
some disciple, ‘great is your reward.’ Yet both are true, but the 
promise of the disciple is merely fulfilment and effect of that which 
the master himself made; if anyone is assured that his is the kingdom 
of heaven, that he belongs to it even here on earth, verily great is his 
reward here and hereafter. 
CHARLES HARGROVE. 


The Story of Religion in England. 
Questions and Answers founded on Dr. Brooke Herford’s Volume. 
(Continued from p. 207.) 


24. What was the spirit of the resistance to Rome tn the first 

instance P 
’ At first it was political—refusal to pay tribute to the Pope. 

25. What was tt later p 

Later it was revolt against the authority of Popes in the religious 
life and convictions of men. 

26. Can you name any leader in the revolt against the Pope’s 
authority P 

John Wiclif was the greatest and noblest of the reformers before 
the Reformation. 

27. What were his followers named and what may we call them P 

His followers were nicknamed ‘Lollards.’ They were religious 
reformers and we may call them the earliest Protestants of 
England. 
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28. Have you any idea of their beliefs P Agee 

It is extremely difficult to get at their beliefs with anything like 
exactitude, though from the charges against suspected Lollards we 
may fairly presume that they took the side against celibacy, masses 
for the dead, confession, absolution, and the change of sacramental 
bread and wine into the real body and blood of Christ. 

29. Did the reigning king favour or disfavour the Lollards 

Richard II. was inclined to favour the new opinions, but when 
Henry IV. ascended the throne, the Lollards quickly felt the change. 

30. How was that P 

An act was passed, ordering heretics who would not recant to be 
burnt, and so began the terrible horrors of the Smithfield fires. 

31. With respect to the subsequent development of affairs in the 
religious life of England, what have you to say P 

For the next hundred years or so there was not much of importance 
until the time of Henry VIII., but all through that period the seed 
which Wiclif had sown was steadily growing. 

32. What was there of importance that happened in the reign of 
Henry VIII, ? 

The Reformation in England became an accomplished fact. 

33. Specifically what was the Reformation in England ? 

The transference of the headship of the Church from the then 
worldly, vacillating Pope to the self-willed, passionate King Henry VIII. 

34. Can you give one or two characteristics of the Reformation 
in England, distinguishing tt from the Reformation on the Continent P 

(a) There was in England no great reformer standing out pre- 
eminently above his fellows in virtue of special genius, like Luther in 
Germany. (4) The Reformation in England may be distinguished as 
political, rather than as doctrinal, though there was a keen popular 
appreciation of ecclesiastical abuses. 

35. What sort of a pertod was this for England,—the period of 
the beginnings of the Reformation ? 

It was a time of strife, danger, and perplexity, yet the mind of 
England was being gradually worked free from old superstitions and 
was starting on that road which was to lead through religious toleration 
to religious liberty. 

36. What were considerable aids to the Reformation movement P 

The translations of the Bible, first by Wiclif, and later, the great 
work by Tyndale, which is the basis of our present English Bible. 

37. Besides the names of Wiclif and Tyndale, there ts another great 
name connected with the Reformation in England, which ought to be 
mentioned, 

The name of Hugh Latimer, reformer, preacher, and martyr, the 
bravest act of whose life was to defend against persecution the readers 
of the English New Testaments that Tyndale had managed to 
smuggle into London, 
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38. How was the Reformation movement continued P 

The Reformation was continued under the reign of Edward VL., 
but was carried too far. 

39. Ln what way P 

The Protestants made the mistake of endeavouring to make all 
people worship and think as they did, by force. 

40. And why should they not P 

Because the only true plan is to let all men worship God accord- 
ing to their own convictions. It is preposterous for the state or any 
authority to interfere with a man’s private convictions on the mode of 
worship. 

41. After Edward VI., who came to the throne? and what was 
the effect upon the progress of the Reformation P 

Mary succeeded Edward VI. She was a bigoted Roman Catholic, 
who burnt nearly three hundred Protestants, and caused many 
knock-kneed Protestants to change their religion at her demand. 

42. That, then, was the establishment once more of the Roman 
Catholic Religion: was the Protestant religion re-established ? 

Yes, by Queen Elizabeth, who at the same time tried to settle 
matters in such a way as to bring the different religious parties 
together, though her efforts to do so were unsuccessful,—the Catho- 
lics becoming more separated from the Protestants than before. 

43. What ts the great pre-eminent name in the Reformation 
movement in Scotland P 

That of John Knox—though it is to be observed that the Re- 
formation in Scotland was twenty-five years later than in England. 

44. Were there only two movements in England at this time—the 
one Protestant, the other Roman Catholic P 

No, there was a third, the Puritan movement. The Puritans were 
reformers who wished to go further than the Protestants in a drastic 
reform all round, and are the ancestors of most of the dissenting 
bodies of to-day. 

45. Were they toleratedin England P 

No, they were terribly persecuted under King James, and at last 
a band of them fled to Holland and, later, founded ‘ New England ’ 
in America. This little band is known by the name of the ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ and they sailed in the ‘ Mayflower.’ 

46. After Fames, did the Puritans get on any better P 

Yes, many members of the Long Parliament were Puritans, and 
they curbed the power of the bishops, depriving them of their votes 
in Parliament, and in the confusion of the time, Episcopalianism went 
to the wall. 

47. What do you know of the Westminster Assembly P- 

It was an Assembly of Divines, in which the Scottish people 
joined with the English in the ‘Solemn League and Covenant,’ 
pledging themselves to unite the three kingdoms in one religion. 
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48. After the death of Cromwell, what took place P 

Charles II. ascended the throne, and once more came the restora- 
tion of Episcopalianism, when several cruel Acts were passed against 
the Nonconformists,—the Test Acts, the Conventicle Acts, the Five 
Miles Act, and the Corporation Act. 

49. What was the intention of the Test Acts? 

To exclude Nonconformists from offices of state, etc. 

50. How did the Conventicle Acts affect Nonconformists P 

They made the performance of private worship unlawful when 
more than five persons were present in addition to the family. 

51. What other disabilities were imposed by the Five Miles Act? 

This Act made it unlawful for a Nonconformist minister to reside 
in a corporate town, or to live or exercise his ministerial functions 
within five miles of the place of his previous ministry. 

52. How many Nonconformists were deprived of their livings P 

The usual number given is two thousand, but there were many 
more who were actually ejected in 1662. We are to remember, how- 
ever, that some went back again, and the number of those who con- 
tinued Nonconformists is about 1800. 

53. Can you name another religious movement which sprang tnto 
existence during the struggle between Eptscopacy and Puritanism P 

Yes, the Society of Friends, or, as they are commonly called, 
the Quakers, whose leader was George Fox, a man of rigid and 
perfectly fearless conscientiousness. k 

54. Subsequent to the reign of Fames II., how did matters go on P 

In the first year of the reign of William III. and Mary, the Act of 
Toleration was passed, giving greater religious liberty to all the 
Protestants in the land—except to those who denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

55. What was the result P 

It came as joyful news to the Nonconformists. At once they 
began to take a strong hold and Dissent was a recognised and im- 
portant element in the religious life of England. 

56. Mame three important branches of Dissenters. 

The Baptists, who held that real baptism could only be performed 
by the entire immersion of persons old enough to make a personal 
profession of religion, the Presbyterians, and the Independents. 

57. Any other great movements later P 

That by John Wesley, who founded the body known by the 
name of the Wesleyan body. Then the great upheaval towards free 
enquiry, with which are connected the names of Theophilus Lindsey 
and Joseph Priestley, who were the pioneers of the Unitarian body. 

58. When were the cruel Acts we have spoken of—the Test Acts 
and the Corporation Act—repealed P 

Not till the reign of George IV., in the year 1828. The Con- 
venticle Acts were repealed in 1689 and 1812 respectively. 
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59. What other event gave greater freedom to the Roman 
Catholics P 

The passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in the year 1829, 
which indicated the desire to grant justice to all—this desire had 
been growing all these years until it could be no longer resisted. 

60. Name a still later advance in the way of freedom. 

The opening of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
Nonconformists in the years 1854 and 1856 respectively, though all 
disabilities were not finally removed until the year 1871. 

61. Vow that Nonconformists have religious liberty, what more 
is wanted P 

Many say that the next step is religious equality. But placing 
that on one side, the great spirit of the Reformation has been widen- 
ing and developing, until our own time, when we can see that religious 
bodies are being filled with a larger charity and a heartier’ brother- 
hood, so that we may now look for the time when all the walls 
between the Churches will be lowered, so that good men may shake 
hands over them, and forgetting petty differences may unite in 
helping forward that 

‘ One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


A. ERNEST Parry. 


Life’s Journey, 
A Sunday School Address. 


E are all of us ona journey. It is called the journey of life, 
and some of us have got a good way along the road, while 
others, some of you little ones, have only just begunit. Yet even 
you have found out, I dare say, that the way is not quite smooth, and 
that there are pains, troubles, and difficulties to be met with on the 
road. But when you become men and women, and do men and 
women’s work, you will find ever so many more difficulties, troubles, 
and hardships to be overcome. To some, indeed, the journey is 
one continuous strugyie, and we want all the encouragements and 
brightening influences possible to enable each one of us to act his 
part bravely and well. 
Life’s journey reminds me of a long walk, such a walk as I had 
a short time ago. I was in Germany, and with three young com- 
panions intended to walk through some woods and up to the top ofa 
mountain. We had been having at the time such fine weather, so 
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warm in the middle of the day, that we were glad of any shade. But 
the day before starting there came a change, in the evening it began 
to pour with rain; after the rain came-a storm of wind, and after the 
wind came snow. It snowed all the next day so that in places 
around us it laid to a depth of over six inches. 

In the morning it cleared, and we were able to start, each of the little 
company carrying a small bag, as it was intended to be away for a day 
or two. The path was easy at first; it was easy to find, not steep, and 
there was little snow. But as we climbed higher we found the path 
nearly blocked by fallen branches and sometimes by trees. It was the 
storm that had done this, but it looked as if hundreds of wood-cutters 
had been at work cutting down the trees and laying them across the 
pathway. Sometimes we had to climb a steep bank on one side to get 
past, sometimes we pushed through the branches, or climbed over 
the fallen trunks. Ata turn of the road it was clear again, but now 
snow covered the ground everywhere, so that the pathway was no longer 
to be seen. On went our little party plodding through the snow until 
it was discovered by one that the direction was wrong. We had lost 
our way, and the compass told us that we were going north whereas 
we wanted to go south. Back we had to go some distance, and then 
guided by the compass continued the climb. Now the way was 
steeper, the snow lay very thick, progress was slow; and it was hard 
work walking up the slippery path. One of the party lost heart, but 
was cheered up by his companions reminding him of the grand views 
at the top. It was so clear and beautiful. There was, too, a house 
on the summit, where rest and a dinner were awaiting us. Then, 
also, the weaker traveller was relieved of his load by one of his 
friends carrying his bag for him. Up the slippery path again, the 
leader in front as he pressed upwards making footholds in the snow, 
so that the others coming afterwards could, by putting their feet in 
his footsteps, obtain a firm footing, and so climb with less fatigue. 
In this way little by little our party reached the top. 

The commencement of life’s journey is easy, and as in our walk, 
the way is well marked. Childhood passes, and soon comes the time 
when girls and boys have to do something for themselves, go out 
into the world, earn their own living, and then come the obstacles 
like my fallen trees blocking the path, difficulties and hardships to 
be overcome. ‘Then there come the mistakes in life, and we all of 
us make some, young and old. We get on the wrong road and we 
want a compass, a guide, to show that we are wrong, that we should 
turn back, and try a new and better way. This guide we have if we 
will only consult and follow it. Some call it our conscience, others 
the very voice of God speaking within. 

The strain of our work may be very hard and almost beyond our 
powers, and then it may be that a neighbour or friend near, seeing our 
trouble, offers his help, and so takes part of the burden on his own 
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shoulders. Later on, age brings more responsibilities, and the weaker 
ones find how difficult it is to meet their trials, hard times, illness, 
want of employment, and many others, and might lose heart and 
courage, were it not for the stronger ones going in front and showing 
the way, making the path easier by leaving their own foot-prints 
behind them. So, the stronger helping their weaker brethren, they 
both may reach the end of the journey. 

How the fatigue of a walk is lessened by the beauties of the 
scene around, by trees and flowers. A child may be very tired 
walking along a dusty road; let it climb a stile and find itself in 
a field with the beautiful field-flowers bordering the path, the fatigue 
will be forgotten and ‘the child will run along quite happily again. 

There are the flowers of life to brighten our paths, and among them 
I will name Gentleness, Cheerfulness, Hope, Sympathy, and Kind- 
ness.- How these all will brighten life’s journey if we cultivate them. 
When we want to bring flowers into our homes and gardens, the 
gardener will tell us that we must be careful to choose proper soil, 
use manure, that the plants want sunshine and require to be watered, 
in fact we must care for them, cultivate them. 

So with life’s flowers, habits of Gentleness, Cheerfulness, Hope, 
‘Sympathy, Kindness have to be cultivated, and then you will see 
that they will flourish and brighten up not only your own life’s journey, 
but also the pathways of many who are near and dear to you. 
Gather a nosegay of these flowers and carry it home with you to-day. 

: Ion PRITCHARD. 


Lesson Notes. 
The Parable of the Talents. 
Matthew xxv. 14-30. 


I. 


For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country, who called his own servants, and delivered unto 
them his goods. 

‘Kingdom of heaven’ is a name for the coming time when the 
Jews hoped that the Messiah would govern the nation from Jerusalem; 
the expression does not refer to a realm beyond death, but to a con- 
dition of things in this world. Perhaps ‘kingdom of heaven’ was 
used instead of ‘kingdom of God’ because the Jews shrank from © 
using the Sacred Name when it could be avoided; just as many 
people still prefer to speak of ‘ Providence’ instead of ‘God.’ Jesus 
continued to use the popular expression ‘kingdom of heaven,’ though 
he gave it a more spiritual meaning ; he meant by it the relation in 
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which men stand to God and the great world of eternal realities ; he 
included in it everything which has to do with the Soul, its conditions, 
its salvation, and its destiny. 


Tk 


And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to 
another one; to every man according to his several ability; 
and straightway took his journey. 

This rich man had to go abroad, and, since his absence would be 
a long one, he determined to arrange his affairs, especially the 
management of his money matters, before he started. So he called 
his servants, and, fully relying on their honesty, entrusted them with 
the care of his treasures. He knew that some were cleverer than 
others, and so he-apportioned them responsibilities according to their 
abilities. He would not lay on anyone a task to which he was 
unequal, 

Now that is like the dealings of God with men; it is a picture of 
the moral government of the world. We often ask why God does 
not so clearly reveal his being and presence that it would be impos- 
sible for even the most sceptical mind to doubt Him; why the issues 
of moral action are not made so evident that every man would at once 
feel it impossible to sin because of the terrible penalties of guilt. All 
these servants appeared very much alike, while the master was with 
them ; they all obeyed him in methods of conduct which outwardly 
resembled one another; it was impossible to distinguish those who 
served him from Jove, and those who submitted to his will from /ear. 
But while the master was away on the long journey, they would pass 
judgments on their characters by their own conduct; his absence 
would be a test to reveal the diverse mofives which animated them. 
So the awful vision of God and the overwhelming blazon of eternity 
_ are hidden from men, in order that they may choose from inward 
motive and not from outward compulsion, that they may exercise 
their free will and achieve their own destiny. If a dreadful voice of 
condemnation sounded from heaven every time we were tempted to 
do wrong, moral distinctions of outward conduct would be almost 
obliterated, That is the lesson of the Eastern Apologue, which tells 
us that a mysterious woman was once seen with a pail of water in one 
hand and a lighted torch in the other; they asked her what she was 
going to do; she said she was going to burn up heaven with the torch 
and put out hell with the water, that, henceforth, people might do right 
because it was right, and not from hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment. If men could see the eye of God for ever gazing on them, 
spontaneous activity would be paralysed. If the blaze of eternity was 
always dazzling their sight, men could not regard in their due per- 
spective the relations of earthly events and daily duties. The master 
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must go away, and be hidden from the servants, in order that their 
characters may be tested. 


Il. 


Then he that had received the five talents, went and traded 
with the same, and made them other five talents, And likewise 
he that had received two, he also gained other two. 

The servant, into whose hands the largest amount had been 
placed, did all he could to prove himself worthy of his lord’s con- 
fidence; he bought and sold, invested in this and that, and was 
finally rewarded by seeing the five talents increased to ten. The 
second servant also went to work with conscientious diligence, and 
had the reward of doubling the sum entrusted to him. We cannot 
all be equal in opportunity and skill, but greatest and least can all be 
equal in industry and fidelity. Whatever be our gifts, we can make 
the best of them. Whatsoever our hand finds to do, we can do 
it with all our might. A general once heard a lady, in a company, 
telling her neighbour in a whisper that he had once been only a 
drummer boy. He looked up, and said ‘Well, madam, and if I was, 
didn’t I drum well?’ As Robert Browning says : 

No matter what the object of a life, 

Small work or large,—the making thrive a shop, 
Or seeing that an empire takes no harm,— 
There are known fruits to judge obedience by. 


IV. 


But he that had received one, went and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord’s money. 

The man, who had received one talent, did not feel that it was 
worth while to exert himself. He only considered how he might keep 
the money safe; and, since strong boxes and banks were not at his 
disposal, he dug a hole in the ground by night, and there he buried 
the bars of silver. All he would have to do would be to come, now 
and then, and see if the earth had been disturbed. He was so vexed 
at not being equal to others in outward possessions, that he quite for- 
got the true doctrine of equality,—the equal opportunity of all in the 
performance of the work given us to do. Because this man was not 
called to do some great thing, he would do nothing. We often forget 
that the smallest service, even the washing of feet and the giving of a 
cup of cold water, can be made sacred and beautiful by the spirit in 
which it is rendered. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine, 
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A minister once went to a lady to tell her that her servant wanted to 
join his church. ‘Have you any proof of her conversion ?” he asked. 
“Yes, indeed I have, for since she began to attend your ministry, she 
has always swept under the mats.’ The mistake of this servant in the 
parable was that he thought more of the smallness of the gift than of 
the greatness of the giver. 


Vi 


After a long time the lord of those servants cometh and 
reckoneth with them. 

And so he that had received five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents; behold, I have gained beside them five talents more. 

His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. 

He also that had received two talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two talents: behold I have gained two 
other talents beside them. 

His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 

When years had come and gone, the master returned. A great 
feast was prepared to welcome him; and, meanwhile, he called his 
servants to hear what they had been doing with his money. The 
first came with his accounts, and explained how he had doubled the 
five talents. The second gave a similar account of his two talents. 
Each received the highest praise, and was welcomed to the joy of the 
feast. And we must specially notice the reward their master bestows. 
He does not say, ‘ Now thy work is done, and thou canst rest from 
thy labours.’ No, they are to enter on larger activity and higher 
service. The work they have done has fitted them for greater respon- 
sibilities. The reward of faithful duty is the power to do greater 
things for God. These servants had been faithful over a few things, 
now they were still further to prove their character by ruling over 
many things. 


VI. 


Then he which had received the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where 
thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed: 

And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine, 

Then came the third servant, carrying in his hands the talent 
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entrusted to him. ‘Master,’ he said, covering his confusion by a 
show of assurance, and reproaching his lord by way of defending 
himself, ‘I knew what a hard man you are, making us toil and pant, 
and then taking all the gain yourself; so I was afraid to risk anything, 
and kept the money safely. Here it is, take your own.’ That is a 
profound lesson. The unfaithful man cannot believe in the faithful- 
ness of God. ‘To the froward Thou wilt show Thyself froward; but 
to the upright man Thou wilt show Thyself upright.’ Our knowledge 
of God depends on the condition of our own soul. The man who 
opposes the divine will, thinks that God is opposed to him. To the 
man who fights against the providential order, it will seem as though 
God is hard, cruel, and tyrannical. Such a man will say, ‘God made 
me; I am not responsible for what I am; if I only received one talent 
that is all He has any right to expect in return.’ 


VII. 


His lord answered and said unto him, Thou wicked and 
slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not strawed: 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the 
exchangers, and then at my coming I should have received 
mine own with usury. 

Here we have the Master’s answer :—‘If you thought I was too 
unreasonable to make it worth while to work for me yourself, then you 
might at least have lodged my money with some one who could have 
used it to my advantage ; even if you could not work for love of me, 
yet, out of a mere sense of duty, you ought to have seen that my 
money was employed in some profitable investment.’ Even if we 
cannot realise the re/zgious value of life, yet there is no excuse for 
laziness and waste of opportunity, our moral responsibility ought to 
impel us to use our faculties for some wise purpose. 


VIII. 


Take therefore the talent from him, and give it unto him. 
which hath ten talents. 

For unto everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath, 

After these words of reproof, the master turned to the attendants, 
and commanded them to take the talent from the unfaithful servant, 
according to the law that lack of use destroys the very faculty of 
service. ‘The use of every faculty increases its power and deepens 
its value ; but, when it is unemployed, it degenerates and dies away. 
If your arm were bound down to your side for many years, you would 
not only lose the work it might have wrought during that time, but 
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you would find that, even when the bonds were removed, it was 
paralysed and could never be used again; laziness would become 
your fate. In the dark depths of the Mammoth Cave there is a lake 
which abounds with fish; these fish have eyes which appear perfect, 
and yet they are totally blind; they .have so long lived in darkness 
that now they have no power to respond to the light ; darkness has 
become their fate. From him who has refused to render any useful 
service, the very power of work shall be taken away. This faithless 
servant would do nothing; and, in consequence, his power to do any- 
thing died out of him; nothingness became his fate. 


IX. 

And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

The unfaithful servant was rejected from the light and joy of the 
feast of welcome, and cast into a dark prison, where, in tears and 
grief, he might think of his sin. There is no need to take these 
words as a literal description of a dreadful hell in the mex? world; 
this parable is symbolic of what happens to men in /Azs world. The 
‘outer darkness’ is the ignorance of higher truth by which the 
degenerate soul is overwhelmed; the ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth’ 
signify the suffering and remorse which so often follow a wasted life. 
It is by realising the consequences of evil that the soul is often 
roused to deny it and to seek the life of blessedness. Dante des- 
cribes souls in purgatory welcoming the most terrible pangs that may 
prove remedial of their sins, and plunging into the hottest flames 
that may consume away their stains. When penalty is acknowledged 
as part of the divine economy, when suffering is accepted as a 
necessary discipline,—then the first step is taken along the cleansing 
Mount, whose stages of purgatorial anguish rise, at last, into the 
rapture of paradisaic bliss. The very terrors of the Lord become 
prophecies and means of redemption. 


X. 


There is an eastern apologue, which finely brings out the lesson - 
of this parable. A merchant, who was going abroad, gave a sack of 
wheat to each of his two friends, asking them to take charge of them 
against his return, After some time he came back and asked for 
his property. The first friend took him into the store-house, and 
showed him the bag of grain, which had become mildewed and 
worthless. The other led him into the country, and showed him 
field after field of waving corn, the rich harvest of what had been 
sown years ago, ‘ You have, indeed, been a faithful friend,’ said the 


merchant, ‘give me my sack of wheat, and all the rest shall be 
yours.’ 
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Satisfied ! 


Psalm LXIII. verses 3—5. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


- I. 


Because thy lovingkindness is better than life, my lips 
shall praise thee. We often speak of life as the great gift; and 
the Giver of such a blessing must be worthy of all our reverence 
and love. ‘ With Thee is the fountain of life.’ All life is wonderful ; 
there is a mystery in the meanest living creature which all our science 
is unable to explore. We are able to explain the conditions under 
which life appears, the Jaws under which it unfolds itself, the causes 
whereby it passes into death; but what it is, in its origin and essence, 
we cannot discover. If all life is marvellous, how much more must 
we be filled with amazement at this human life which bursts above 
instinct into thought, out of necessity into freedom, using its material 
environment in the service of conscious feeling, moral impulse and 
spiritual aspiration! All life comes from God, but man is the only 
creature that can recognise the Creator, say ‘Amen’ to His will, and 
express thankfulness for His goodness. And so we find that when 
men lose the thought of God, they often become pessimistic, and 
begin to regard existence as a possession it were best to get rid of 
with all convenient speed. ‘Life,’ it has been said, ‘is a disease, 
sleep a palliative, death the radical cure.’ Before we can value life 
as it deserves, we must realise that which is ‘better,’ and gives it 
supreme preciousness. As the gift of divine lovingkindness, as the 
prologue to eternal progress, our existence in this world gains 
infinitely in power and beauty. . We do not, indeed, often consciously 
realise the spiritual significance of life; but when we try to think what 
it would be to dwell in an atheistic world, unredeemed by one ray 
of immortal hope, then we can feel what a blessed thing it is to 
have the assurance of an Eternal Love from whose infinitude we are 
born and in whose encompassing embrace we can never die. Life 
has many themes for gratitude ; but most of all because ‘thy loving- 
kindness is better than life, my lips shall praise thee.’ Life is always 
mysterious, sometimes dark and dreadful, but in the thought of 
God there is light for the deepest gloom and comfort for the most 


terrible grief. 
I ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road ; 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


Above all other blessings, let us be thankful that God gives Himself 
to us, that in our very thought of Him we reach the secret which gives 
to life its daily sanctity and its eternal power. 
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For life without Thy love 
No relish can afford : 

No joy can be compared to this, 
To serve and please the Lord. 


Il. 


Thus will I bless thee while I live: I will lift up my 
hands in thy name. The life which is the gift of divine loving- 
kindness must be made one psalm of divine praise. Not only must 
we praise God with our lips, we must bless Him by our lives,—lives 
of thankful obedience and faithful service. All duty done in 
obedience to the supreme will is the most grateful worship we can 
render to Heaven.  Ladorare est orare, work is worship; a devout 
life is a continual prayer. The hands which are first lifted up in 
adoration, are best prepared to be employed in earthly labour. The 
religious life of divine communion becomes the secret of a worldly 
life of constant service. 


Il. 


My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness; and 
my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips. 

As the result of this spiritual experience the soul speaks the great 
word saTisFieD ! And we must remember how much it takes to 
satisfy one heart. There is an infinitude in human nature; reason 
demands absolute truth, conscience aspires after perfect holiness, the 
heart craves an unchanging love. That is how man has learnt to 
speak the awful name of Gop; for in that name are gathered up all the 
transcendent objects of our loftiest desires. And even before these 
desires are actually fulfilled, the thought of God brings a present 
satisfaction, because we know that every human want is the sure and 
certain prophecy of divine fulfilment. When our deepest wants are 
converted into loftiest prayers, we feel an instant joy in the fellowship 
that we share with God. Weare no longer impatient at the delay of 
certain gifts, when the Giver himself is ours. After a life of sickness 
a young girl was dying. Through her invalid life her father had been 
her strongest earthly support, and as he bent over her, in the last 
hour, he began to sympathise with her because she had missed so 
many joys and suffered so much pain. ‘Oh, father, don’t talk like 
that,’ she answered, ‘my life has been beautiful and blessed, Z am 
quite satisfied.’ “Vhat is the consummation of divine experience, to 
feel such fulness of gratitude for the sacred gifts of life and love as to 
be able to say, ‘ My soul is satisfied.’ 


THE SEir-ruter.—‘ All I have had to do,’ said Goethe of 
himself, ‘I have done in kingly fashion. I let tongues wag as they 
pleased. What I saw to be the right thing, that I did,’ 
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Hymn. 
LEsson. 


Psalm Cxxxix. 


() LORD, thou hast searched me, and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, thou 
understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lorp, thou 
knowest it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
me. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; 

Eyen there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the night shall 
be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as 
the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
is the sum of them! 

If I should count them, they are more in number than the sand: 
when I awake, I am still with thee. 

Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts : 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting. 


‘Hymn. 
PRAYER. 


q The Responses are in ttalics. 


GOD, we are always in Thy presence, we cannot escape Thy 
glance. Thou dost compass our path, and know our thoughts, 
and search our souls. When we think of our sins we almost shrink 
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from Thee, for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified. And 
yet, O God, we would not hide ourselves from Thee, for only in Thy 
discerning glance can we understand the hatefulness of sin and find 
the grace of Thy Spirit to cleanse us from all iniquity. 


All-seeing God, we beseech of Thee to search and try our souls, 
that so we may be led in the way everlasting. 


And when we call Thee by the hallowed name of Father, then we 
fear not to tell Thee all our transgressions. Before we speak, Thou 
knowest us altogether; and yet we feel it a privilege, as Thy children, 
to pour out our sad confession before Thee, that so by penitence and 
sorrow we may share Thy gracious discipline and find the pardon 
which we need. 


Grant, our Father, that by the chastening of our sins we may be 
brought back to Thee in obedience and love. 


And may we gain such a constant sense of Thy presence with us, 
that we shall fear to offend against Thy holiness. Remembering Thy 
Fatherly mercy and compassion, may we never transgress Thy laws or 
grieve Thy spirit. 

So shall we be made free from sin, and, even on earth, know some- 
thing of the unutterable purity of heaven. 


From strength to strength may we grow in holiness, until, in 
Thine infinite mercy, we are made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light. We ask it, for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Lorp’s PRAYER. 


UR Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn. 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn. 


BENEDICTION. 
4 Be: peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our 
hearts and minds. ‘The blessing of God, our heavenly Father 
rest and abide with us, now and for ever. Amen, , 
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Notes and Illustrations. 


Tue Power or Love.—Kindness, working by the law of love, has 
often changed the most unworthy. We have heard the story of the 
soldier who had been degraded to the ranks, and flogged and im- 
prisoned, and yet for all that he would get drunk and misbehave himself. 
The commanding officer said one day, ‘I have tried almost everything 
with this man, and can do nothing with him. I will try one thing 
more.’ When he was brought in, the officer addressed him, and said, 
‘ You seem incorrigible. We have tried everything with you; there 
seems to be no hope of a change in your wicked conduct. I am 
determined to try if another plan will have any effect. Though you 
deserve flogging and long imprisonment, I shall freely forgive you.’ 
The man was greatly moved by the unexpected and undeserved 
pardon, and became a good soldier. The story wears truth on its 
brow ; we all see that it would probably end so. 

That anecdote is such good argument that I will give you another. 
A drunkard woke up one morning from his drunken sleep, with his 
clothes on him just as he had rolled down the night before. He saw 
his only child, his daughter Millie, getting his breakfast. Coming to 
his senses, he said to her, ‘ Millie, why do you stay with me?’ She 
answered, ‘ Because you are my father, and because I love you.’ He 
looked at himself, and saw what a sottish, ragged, good-for-nothing 
creature he was, and he answered her, ‘ Millie, do you really love 
me?’ The child cried, ‘ Yes, father, I do, and I will never leave you, 
because when mother died she said, ‘“ Millie, stick to your father, and 
always pray for him, and one of these days he will give up drink, and 
be a good father to you’’; so I will never leave you.’ Is it wonderful 
when I add that, as the story has it, Millie’s father cast away his drink, 
and became a Christian man? ‘It would have been more remarkable 
if he had not. According to some moralists she would have said, 
‘Father, you are a horrible wretch! I have stuck to you long 
enough; I must now leave you, or else I shall be encouraging other 
fathers to get drunk.’ Under such proper dealing I fear Millie’s 
father would have continued a drunkard till he drank himself into 
perdition. But the power of love made a better man of him. Do 
not these instances prove that undeserved love has a great influence 
for good?—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Bible Readings for October. 


Oct. 6, Jonah iii. The story eveh on account of its sin, and how 
of Jonah may be taken as a beautiful the king and his people, by sincere 
allegory, one true in its teaching for repentance and by turning from their 
all time. This chapter relates how evil ways, win forgiveness from the 
_ Jonah foretells the destruction of Nin- Lord. 
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1 Cor. iii. 4-28. Quarrels and 
envyings had crept into the church of 
Corinth, and men grouped themselves 
into followers of special leaders. Paul 
tries to show them that all these 
leaders are yet only miaisters to bring 
men to God—'I have planted, Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase.’ 
Therefore being all ministers, having 
the one purpose, there should be no 
jealousies one of the other; the only 
point about which each should be 
careful is that everyone should keep 
holy the temple of Ged ‘ which temple 
ye are.’ 

Oct. 13. Jonah iv. In this 
chapter we have the murmurings of 
Jonah because the Lord has forgiven 
the people of Nineveh and thus caused 
his prophecies to be vain. ‘ And the 
Lord said, ‘‘Doest thou well to be 
angry?”’ Jonah sat outside the city 
under the welcome shadow of a gourd, 
but a worm ate at its roots and it 
withered and fell, at which Jonah was 
very sorry. Then comes the reproof, 
‘If you would have had pity on the 
gourd why should not I have pity on 
all these people who are ignorant of 
so much ?’ 

Matt. ix. 10-17. There was a 
strong division among the classes in 
the time of Jesus, and publicans and 
sinners were shunned by the stricter 
sections of the Jews. But Jesus went 
about doing good, and anyone who 
needed him was welcome to come 
near. 

The custom of fasting was very 
commonly observed, and here Jesus 
goes to the spirit of it.when he says 
that this symbol of grief is not appro- 
priate when ‘the bridegroom’ is there, 
though when the bridegroom is re- 
moved it will be natural for friends to 
express the sorrow they feel. There 
was too much outside show of grief 
and sorrow then, as there is to-day with 
us. V. 17, ‘Bottles’—goat skins, 
which when new, were elastic and 
would stretch with the new wine; but if 
new wine was put in old, hard skins, 
the fermenting juice would burst 
through. 

Oct. 20, Prov. xiii. 1-18. Calls 
for no special comment, but in one or 
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two instances it will be well to refer 
to the marginal notes of the Revised 
Version. 

James ii. 1-18. V. 1, instead of 
‘have not the faith, &c., is more 
clearly rendered, ‘do ye hold -the 
faith ?’ &c. In this selection also the 
marginal notes of the Revised Version 
should be noted, 

Oct. 27. Psalm cxxx. The 
Psalms exx. to cxxxiv. are all headed 
‘a song of degrees,’ or ‘goings up,’ 
making one small collection by them- 
selves, They are ‘Pilgrim odes of 
the Hebrew nation,’ probably written 
during the terrible time of captivity. 
The poets’ minds dwell with longing 
for the time when they shall again 
‘go up’ to their beloved Jerusalem, 
and they await the day of deliverance 
even as a tired watcher waiteth for 
the first streaks of the dawn. But the 
angel of Hope is by their side ready 
to comfort and encourage them; and 
this bright angel is also ours to-day if 
we will but trust in the Father who 
‘doeth all things well.’ 

Mark xi. 22-338. No matter 
whether we regard the story pre- 
ceding this passage (the withering of 
the fig tree) as likely to have happened 
or not, the deeper meaning of these 
verses is true and beautiful. Indeed 
it seems to be a parallel with the 
passage (Maz, xvi, 6-8), where Jesus 
explains that he uses the word bread 
in its symbolic meaning. Here he 
takes the removing of a mountain as 
representative of a great difficulty—a 
symbol already familiar with his hear- 
ers. And in the lives of every great 
man and woman how constantly we 
find impossibilities—as they seem a- 
mong their fellows—overcome and 
conquered, 

V. 26 is an illustration of how 
the original text became added to 
by the early transcribers and com- 
igo } it is not found in the earliest 

Vv. 27-33 show the method so 
skilfully used by Jesus in dealing with 
the more learned of his adversaries ; 
confusing them even out of their own 
words and thus escaping the net they 
spread for him. 


